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OF THE TOWN OF ATHOL. 
SHOW-EXAMINATIONS. 


“ Ar the same time that notice was forwarded, your committee inti- 
mated to the several districts, and also to each teacher when licensing 
lim, that they would require all schools to be ready at every period of 
the term of instruction, and particularly at the close of it, to sustain an 
examination, not in one or two stadies, or parts of studies, but in 
the whole of each study which up to that period had been attended to, 
It was formerly a practice far too common for teachers to allow remiss- 
less, superficial apprehension of things, half-learning, as to the studies 
generally ; and then to drill the pupils, through headaches and much 
sweating, so as to make one or two lessons go off glibly, and spread a 
wondrous Day-and-Martin glory over the desired and yet dreaded 
exlubition at the close. It is many years less than ten, since such ex- 
ploits have been ‘shown off’ in Athol. We have had quite too many 
such; none, however, during the period now specially in review. 

* Several principles and maxims adopted by us as expressive of our 
views regarding education, and of our expectations regarding teachers 
employed in this place, we deem it proper to quote on this occasion.” 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED BY TEACHERS. 


‘1, Every teacher should seek to be obeyed by every ‘pupil under 
his charge ;—so far as may be, secure that obedience which springs 
from a sense of duty and from love. 

“2. Teachers should endeavor to govern by all means practicable, 
to the exclusion of personal chastisement. When milder methods fail, 
privation from privileges may be adopted, or such other correctives as 
circumstances may require ; or, in the last resort, moderate corporal 
punishment, which, however, shall in no case be inflicted on the head. 

“3. The teacher should give his scholars constant employment, 
endeavoring, by judicious and diversified modes, to render the exer- 
cises of the school pleasant as well as profitable. . 

“4. Oral instruction should be mingled with that of books in all 
exercises, 

“5. Analysis is of vast importance in all successful teaching of 
youth. Each subject and topic should be laid before the pupil in such 
® manner as to be clearly comprehended. If, by a skilful manage- 
iment in the outset, the curiosity of young beginners is excited, they 
may then be drawn along with ease in the path which it is desirable 
they should pursue. 
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“6, Pupils gain little worth keeping, except as they are aided to be 
themselves active agents, rather than passive receivers, in the “knowl. 


edge acquired by them. — 

“7, Pupils learn more by examples and applications than by mere 
rules,—more by what they hear and see than by what they read, 

‘©. Whatever makes a schoolhouse, and school exercises, and school 
teachers, interesting and pleasant to a pupil, makes learning delightful, 
and progress certain. 

“9, The great thing in all education is to develop and nurture right 
views and right habits in the mind. 

“10. Words and language are of little worth, only as they convey 
knowledge of things. ; 

‘11. In order to success in school, let schoolhouses be kept clean; 
be daily ventilated ; be kept in summer cool, in winter warm always, 
but hot never. 

«12. It is a plan worth adopting by teachers to have a general 
scheme of the order of exercises posted in writing where it may be 
seen and known. 

“13. At the opening of each morning school a portion of Scripture 
is to be read by the teacher, or by some pupil appointed by the 
teacher.” 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 


“Tt is a source of pleasure to your committee, that more generous 
and rational ideas begin to be prevalent, as to the construction of 
schoolhouses, with their situation and accompaniments. Yet we are 
sorry that, thus far, the improvement is, to so great an extent, a specu- 
lative more than a practical one. Our schoolhouses are, for the most 
part, tight, and susceptible of being kept dry and warm ; some of them 
are nearly new. Bear with us, however, if we add that there is still 
too little adaptation in them and about them, to the purposes for which 
they were erected. Most of them are set full upon the highways, and 
where dust, and noise, and sight of various things, are a continual in- 
terruption and drawback to their occupants. No pleasant prospects, 
no shade trees, no blinds, no curtains, no apparatus for ventilation, 
may, more or less truly in the several particulars, be asserted of nearly 
all of them. The districts mean to keep them in good repair ; they are 
most of them painted outside, some of them within; but what is the 
condition of the plaster, the ceiling, the windows, the seats, the benches, 
the furniture? Black, smoky, hacked, and hewn, and cracked, and bro- 
ken, and, in part, gone. It is somewhat so even in districts which are 
confessedly the best in these respects. These are evils that demand at- 
tention. Children have acute sensibilities. They deeply feel, and are 
lastingly impressed,—not always for the better,—by many things which 
we are prone to think are indifferent to them. A schoolhouse that is re- 
pulsive without or within, from deficiency or overplus of warmth, from 
foul air, from gloomy situation, from cheerless aspect, from comfortless 
arrangement in seats, from want or bad condition of forms,—all this, to 
some scholars, makes learning hateful, from others, removes its pleas- 
ures, or greatly lessens them. This is regarded by us as by far the 
worst effect of the evil. But it is not by any means the only one. 
Such things have a disastrous influence upon the bodily health of child- 
ren. Could they endure,—would parents be willing that they shoull 
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try ?—to spend four years, say from twelve to sixteen years of age,— 
one fourth of all their school life, perhaps one half of all their actual nat- 
ural life.—in rooms where flour of sulphur or white lead is manufactured ? 
Could children endure,—would parents let them make the experiment? 
—to sit one day and three fourths of a day every week in an erect po- 
sition, with nothing to lean against except a straight backboard higher 
than their heads, or a bench forwards so placed as to press upon the 
lungs, and prevent the normal action of them, and thus corrupt the blood 
and enfeeble all the frame? Yet what, better than this, is effected by 
existing arrangements or mis-arrangements in schoolhouses? and how 
much less than one fourth of the week, one fourth of the school season, 
one fourth of the lifetime of a child, is six hours spent daily in the school- 
house as a house of torture, year after year? It is notorious that we are 
raising up in our country a generation of enfeebled men and women.” 

* As conducive to this, schoolhouses, ill-constructed, or otherwise de- 
ficient and harmful, hold a mighty agency, and wield it mightily. 
Take the special accommodations made for some infant scholars not a 
thousand miles hence, and what could be much more un-accommo- 
dating, dis-commodious? Why keep such incommodiousnesses, as 
they are, and thus retain sickness, and plague physicians with cases 
which it is impossible to heal, because the stamina of the constitution 
are broken; and endure yourselves the sorrow which attends suffering 
and death,—rather than dismiss these, or remedy them, and thus pos- 
sess children in health, that learn and thrive, living long and enjoying 
good, and doing good in the land?) Why keep unfit schoolheuscs, and 
thus, because the children are feeble, or dull, or ill-humored, occasion 
the loss, the waste of a great proportion of a teacher’s exertions ; and 
thus, too,—which may, perhaps, be a weightier argument with many,— 
occasion the loss of just that proportion of his wages, as really and as 
hopelessly as if it were thrown into the sea? But how will these evils 
be remedied? We reply,—If the location is not pleasant, get one 
that iss Dump down no schoolhouse in a swamp-hole, because the 
centre of the district is there precisely. Set the building back from the 
road a little, and give it a good play-ground well fenced. Whitewash 
the walls. Paint the ceiling. Keep out the blinding sunlight. Give it 
windows enough for dark days. Supply some ventilating apparatus, that 
the air may be kept pure, and yield health instead of poison. Make 
it, out and in, cheerful, homelike, instead of being dreary as a jail. 
let each district pass regulations forbidding scholars to cut or bang 
the benches, or any part of the building or its appurtenances. Bid the 
teacher see that these are observed. Direct him, if any thing of this 
sort is done, to give information who did it, and instruct your pruden- 
tial committee to assess the cost of repairing it on the parents or 
cuardians of the offender.” 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


“ The law of the Commonwealth demands that the school committee 
shall judge and decide as to the literary qualifications of all who may 
be employed as instructers in the public schools, and as to their ca- 
pacity for the government of schools. What constitute these qualifica- 
tions? If a man ean read, write, spell, has some acquaintance with 
grammar, geography, arithmetic, is that all the literary capital requisite 
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for commencing dealer in literary wares, and doing a fair business with 
fair reputation? ‘This has been considered knowledge enough for a 
school teacher, and even less than this for one employed in some 
school which was rather small and backward, comparatively. Your 
committee would have been considered altogether too rigorous, had 
they rejected any applicant for teaching, who had merely these qualifica- 
tions,—provided he had them just passably, and was presented by one 
of our smaller districts. But we ask whether these are enough, in the 
present state of society, to fit one for dispensing instruction in any dis- 
trict. Suppose that even the greatest amount of knowledge were 
possessed by a person, and that he had little, if any, ability to communi- 
cate what he has gathered,—what advantage would accrue to a school 
from his immense stores of intellectual riches? To teach is to impart, to 
pour out knowledge. A teacher is not to be like a jug which holds 
back its contents of necessity, or like a cow that holds up her milk 
from inclination, the nearer full they are; he should be rather like 
a rain-cloud which sends down blessings in showers, or like a foun- 
tain ever flowing over, which sends out a copious stream through the 
meadows, showing greenness and fertility where it glides. No instruct- 
er can be worth much who is not apt at teaching, who has not a tact 
for his business. Other things avail comparatively little, unless he has 
a love for the work. If the wish to get his wages 1s the highest 
stimulus a professed or reputed,—we can hardly say a real,—teacher 
has; or a determination to procure money in a way that he thinks,— 
that he makes,—less laborious than other proper modes of procuring it; 
—he shows in these ways, that he lacks what, by us at least, is thought 
a prime qualificationi—a generous and elevated spirit. Suppose one 
who habitually stands off from his fellow-beings, holds them at arms’ 
length, shows no interest in them, no sympathy ; is stiff, morose, sour, 
inaccessible ; presents no winning, attractive look, but is repulsive ; and, 
by his few crabbed words and rugged tones, drives children away from 
him, as the north wind drives away rain ;—we ask if this man is fitted 
to be an instructer. Had _ he the learning of all ages in his head, we 
should pronounce him deficient in some of the most necessary qualities. 
Suppose another, not wrapped up in notions of his wondrous dignity, 
not arrogating to himself superiority to common mortals, but, on the 
other hand, betraying dulness of mind, a sluggish memory, a want of 
confidence in his own powers, a lack of self-respect and self-command, 
an irritable, irascible temper,—just such a man as pupils, unless more 
godlike than humanity generally is, would despise, because he would let 
them despise him, and could not prevent it ;—ought this man to have 
a school in charge? Him, too, we should declare unqualified, however 
high might be his literary standing. A fourth individual, though free 
from the disabilities of the three others, might be destitute of general 
information. How could such a person illustrate the various subjects 
which come up, in the studies and recitations of a school? It woul 
not be done. There would be no illustrations, no analysis. no inter- 
mingling of oral with the printed instructions ; in short, no apt maxim or 
pointed story to catch a pupil’s attention, to wake his interest, and 
fire his mind, and cheer and. bless his heart, and fix the impression 
indelibly. He could not teach scholars to think, could not draw forth 
their energies, and set them forward in a career of self-discipline, and 
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train them to use and rely on their rational and moral faculties. He 
would teach them just to repeat, parrot-like, what the text-book utters ; 
to take for granted all they read or hear; to grow up listless, apathetic 
creatures, or the nervous, fidgetty subjects of others’ actions; to sutler 
joy or misery occasioned by other persons. Suppose a filth. Let him 
have all the other requisites, yet be unacquainted with the nature, and 
structure, and laws, and methods, and operations, of the human mind. 
This is a case that often happens. We inquire if this individual is not 
to be adjudged wanting in a point of essential importance. Why, 
what is the material he is to work upon? is it not mind, the soul of 
man? and can he who, whatever else he knows, does not know the 
substance he is to deal with, is to change, to remodel, to make valu- 
able, to adorn,—can he be competent to the labor he proposes? What 
man, having horses to be managed, or sheep, or swine even, would give 
the care of them to a boy green from the city, or to any person who 
was ignorant of the habits, necessities, qualities,—in a word, of the 
nature of those animals, and of the modes and varieties of treatment 
requisite to rearing and managing them rightly?) Who would commit 
a tannery to men who had never given attention tohides? How much 
better is a man than a beast,—than a beast’s dead skin? Yet, as we 
above intimated, of those who aspire to mould and shape the soul made 
in the image of God, gifted with not only susceptibility to influences 
from other minds, but also with the dread capacity of choice, of self- 
formation of character, and thus self-preparation for immortal destinies, 
small is the number,—scarcely one in ten it may be,—who have studied 
the nature of mind; or who have any conception of mental phenom- 
cna; any ideas of mental discipline; of the scope, relations, tenden- 
cies, results, objects of mental or moral education, beyond the notions 
which have floated down to him as drift-wood, on the current of society. 
The law of the Commonwealth requires every instructer of youth to 
endeavor to lead his pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, 
into a clear understanding of the tendency of social and moral virtues, 
to preserve and perfect a republican constitution, and secure the 
blessings of liberty. How many, who think themselves abundantly 
qualified to instruct the sons of Massachusetts, are wholly unqualified, 
—not to say disqualified,—to fulfil that requisition !_ into whose minds 
neither the fact nor the possibility of such a tendency, as it mentions, 
las ever entered! These remarks show in perhaps a dim, but we 
think a true light, how many and how great things are requisite to 
constitute a well-qualified teacher of youth. Your committee might 
not have been sustained, indeed, in declining to license such candidates 
as tell below this standard ; but we have felt bound to declare our convic- 
tious, in the hope of elevating towards the just level the opinions now 
prevalent in the community, It is desirable that districts know how 
much is needful to constitute an acceptable and profitable instructer 
lor their daughters and sons. It is desirable that, instead of thinking 
auy body, who will work cheap enough, and can manage to extort 
a license from the committee, to be competent for forming the habits 
and moulding the characters of those children beloved, whom they desire 
to be intelligent, virtuous, enterprising,—that, instead of this, they 
would with all earnestness demand, that the committee send to them 
the best, and only the best, teachers that are, or, at least, are obtainable.” 
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CHILDREN. 


[From Tait’s Magazine. ]} 


Bless them! We love to hear their sweet voices ringing cheerily 
and clear under the open sky. We love those noisy games of which 
they are so fond,—the mirth that startles Echo from her sleep,— 


And shows the native gladness of their hearts. 


Here they are, bareheaded, and some of them barefooted, but health 
blooming upon their cheeks, and rapture sparkling in their eyes. Look 
at this little party gambolling on the greensward. Over they go,— 
heels over head! What care they for the hard knocks they get in 
falling ? And how delighted are they,—what a shout of merriment js 
set up,—when one of their number rolls into the ditch! Happy child- 
ren, tumble on !—gambol whilst ye may !—the days are coming when 
you must toil for the poor pittance that buys your daily bread,—when 
the cares of life will weigh heavily on your hearts now so bounding 
and so elated! Enjoy the blissful present, then, as much as you can ;— 
there is no time to be lost. Over again! 

What a delightful poem is that of Mary Howitt’s on little children! 
Tlere it is. Reader, if thou, like ourselves, art fond of the prattling 
and engaging creatures of which it speaks, thou wilt love it, and take 
it to thy heart forever. 


Sporting through the forest wide, 
Playing by the water side, 
Wandering o’er the heathy fells, 
Down within the woodland dells, 
All among the mountains wild, 
Dwelleth many a little child! 


In the baron’s hall of pride, 

By the poor man’s dull fireside, | 
"Mid the mighty, ’mid the mean, 
Little children may be seen ; 

Like the flowers that spring up fair, 
Bright and countless every where. 


Blessings on them !—they in me 
Move a kindly sympathy, 

With their wishes, hopes, and fears, 
With their laughter and their tears, 
With their wonder so intense, 

And their small experience ! 


Little children, not alone 

On this wide earth are you known ; 
Mid its labors and its cares, 

*Mid its suffering and its snares ; 
Free from sorrow, free from strife, 
In the world of love and life, 
Where no sinful thing hath trod, 
In the presence of our Gop! 
Spotless, blameless, glorified. 

Little children, ye abide ! 
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We seldom behold children at their play without being carried back 
to the days of our childhood, when we were one of those *‘ wee things,” 
and loved to gambol on the greensward, and gather buttercups in the 
fields. Many a little garden have we made in the dust, loaded our- 
selves with many a big posy, chased many a butterfly and young bird 
in those early days. How light was our heart then! How blithe our 
spirits, with scarce a tint of care! With what speed and rapture we 
bounded to our merry playfellows! How we shouted, and ran, and 
leaped for joy! Sweet days of our childhood, how bright ye were! 
Why passed ye so soon away? Why were ye so fleeting and so trans- 
itory? In our depressed and sorrowful moments, when care sits 
gloomily on our brow, when troubles encompass us and a weight of 
sadness lies at our heart, we cast an eye back to the morning of our 
life, and from its unclouded sunniness, a cheering ray steals into our 
soul, and dispels, for a time, all gloom. What would we not give to 
be a child once more ! 





BEAUTIES OF FALSE EDUCATION. 


A lady arrived in Exeter, N. H., last Monday week, bringing a fe- 
male servant with her. On the day after her arrival, the latter broke a 
looking-glass. She became greatly alarmed at the trifling circum- 
stance, covered the glass over with a handkerchief, and turned it to 
the wall, that she might not see it. She expressed her conviction that 
it foreboded a life of trouble and misfortune, and could not dismiss 
the subject from her mind. She said “ she should never prosper in the 
world, again.” Haunted by this idea, she became sad and dejected, 
and went to bed on Wednesday, two days after the accident, poorly 
and miserable, retiring earlier than usual on account of her illness. 
‘The next day, she was worse, and her mistress desired her not to get 
up. On Friday, one of the most experienced of the medical gentlemen 
of the place was called in. He found her free from bodily pain, but 
suffering under perfect prostration of strength and spirits. She con- 
tinued to sink till 12 o’clock the next day, when she expired, a victiun 
to the absurd superstition of the dreadful consequences of breaking a 
looking-glass. 





A LESSON IN NATURAL THEOLOGY, FOR CHILDREN. 


Dr. Beattie gives the following account of a plan which he adopted 
to impart instruction to his son :— 

“Tle had reached his fifth or sixth year, knew the alphabet, and could 
read a little, but had received no particular information with respect 
to the Author of his being. In a corner of a little garden, without in- 
forming any person of the circumstance, | wrote in the mould, with 
my finger, the three initials of his name, and, sowing garden cresses in 
the furrows, covered up the seed, and smoothed the ground. ‘Ten 
days after, he came running to me, and, with astonishment in his coun- 
tenance, told me his name was growing in the garden. I laughed at 
the report, and seemed inclined to disregard it; but he insisted upon 
my going to see what had happened. 

“* Yes,’ said I, carelessly, on coming to the spot, ‘I see it is so. 
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But what is there in this worth notice? Is it not mere chance?’ An¢ | 
went away. Ile followed me, and, taking hold of my coat, said, with 
some degree of earnestness, ‘It could not be mere chance, for that 
somebody must have contrived matters so as to produce it.’ 

“So you think,’ said [, ‘ that what appears so regular as the letters 
of your name, cannot be by chance?’ ¢ Yes,’ said he, with firmness, 
‘L think so. ‘Look at yourself,’ I replied; ‘consider your hands 
and fingers, your legs and feet, and other limbs ; are they not regular 
in their appearance, and useful to you Ile said they were. ‘Came 
you, then, hither by chance?’ said I.‘ No,’ he answered, ‘that can- 
not be; something must have made me.’ ‘And who is that some- 
thing?’ Lasked. He said, ‘I don’t know.’ I had now gained the 
point I aimed at, and saw that his reason taught him, (though he could 
not express it,) that what begins to be must have a cause; and that 
what is formed with regularity, must have an intelligent cause. I there- 
fore told him the name of the great Being who made him and all the 
world, concerning whose adorable nature I gave him such information 
as [ thought he could, in some measure, comprehend. The lesson 
affected him greatly; and he never forgot it, nor the circumstance 
which introduced it.” 





Be Happy.—Yet not in studies above their years, nor in irksome 
tasks, should children be employed. ‘The joyous freshness of their 
young natures should be preserved, while they learn the duties that fit 
them for this life and the next. Wipe away their tears. Remember 
how hurtful are heavy rains to the tender blossom just opening on the 
day. Cherish their smiles. Let them learn to draw happiness from 
all surrounding objects ; since there may be some mixture of happiness 
in every thing but sin. It was once said of a beautiful woman, that, 
from her childhood, she had ever spoke smiling, as if the heart poured 
joy upon the lips, and they turned it into beauty. 

May I be forgiven, for so repeatedly pressing on mothers to wear 
the lineaments of cheerfulness? “To be good, and disagreeable, is 
high treason against the royalty of virtue,” said a correct moralist. 
How much is it to be deprecated, when piety, the only fountain of 
true joy, fails of making that joy visible to every eye! If happiness 
is melody of soul, the concord of our feelings with the circumstances 
of our lot, the harmony of our whole being with the will of the Crea- 
tor, how desirable that this melody should produce the response of 
sweet tones, and a smiling countenance, that even slight observers may 
be won by the charm of its external symbols !—Mrs. Sigourney. 





EXCELLENT ADVICE. 
Set a value on the smallest morsels of knowledge. These fragments 
are the dust of diamonds. 
“Tt is true,” as Poor Richard says, “there is much to be done, and 
perhaps you are weak-handed ; but stick to it steadily, and you will 
see great etlects, for constant dropping wears away stone.” 


A man may learn that, in two minutes, which may be valuable to him 
all his life. 
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Errects of A Newspaper on Inp1ans.—The sensation I produced 
among the Minatarees, while on the Upper Missouri, by taking from 
among my painting apparatus an old number of the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, edited by my kind and tried friend, Colonel Stone, 
was extraordinary. The Minatarees thought [ was mad, when they 
saw me, for hours together, with my eyes fixed upon its pages. They 
had different and various conjectures about it,—the most current of 
which was, that [ was looking at it to cure my sore eyes, and they 
called it the ‘ medicine cloth for sore eyes.” Tat length put an end 
to this and several equally ignorant conjectures, by reading passages in 
it, Which were interpreted to them, and the object of the paper fully 
explained ; after which it was looked upon as a much greater mystery 
than before, and several liberal offers were made me for it, which I 
was obliged to refuse, having already received a beautifully garnished 
robe for it from the hands of a young son of Esculapius, who told me 
that, if he could employ a good interpreter to explain every thing in 
it, lie could travel about among the Minatarees, and Mandans, and 
Sioux, and exhibit it, after [ was gone, getting rich with presents, and 
adding greatly to the list of his medicines, as it would make him a 
great medicine-man. — I left with the poor fellow his painted robe and 
the newspaper; and just before [ departed, | saw him unfold it to show 
to some of his friends, when he took from around it some eight or ten 
tolds of birch bark and deer-skins, all of which were carefully enclosed 
ina sack made of the skin of a polecat, and undoubtedly destined to 
become, and to be called, his mystery or medicine-bag.— Catlin. 





Children are inquisitive bodies :—for instance,—‘ What does cleave 
mean, pa?” Tt means to unite together.” ** Does John unite wood, 
when he cleaves it?” ‘ Ifem,—well, it means to separate.” ‘* Well, 
pa, does a man separate from his wife when he cleaves to her?” 
*Iflem, hem,—don’t ask so many foolish questions, child.” 





[For the Common School Journal.]} 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND OF THE 
PRINCIPAL CHANGES IT HAS UNDERGONE. 

Notr.—This was prepared and read asa Lyceum lecture. It pretends to no originality, 
and to no merit bat that of a compilation from the best authorities In the notes, Pur- 
ner refers to Turner's Anglo-Saxons, 6th ed., London, 1536. Bosworth, refers to Bos- 
worth’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, London, 1223. 


Mr. Eptrorn: T have thought it would be agreeable to all your 
readers, whose minds are at all expanded beyond the walls of an old- 
fashioned schoolroom, to obtain some knowledge respecting the forma- 
tion of the English language, and some of the changes which have taken 
place in it. 

When we first begin to make our native language an object of study, 
we find that it has affinities with other languages, and that a consider- 
able portion of the words we use so nearly resemble the words of other 
'ongnes as to appear tobe derived from them ;—and, upon investigation, 
the English, instead of being a simple language, and unconnected with 
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others, is found to be the very reverse. It is the result of the union 
of the civilization of many tribes and nations; in many cases, the fruit 
of conquest, and in others, of commercial and peaceable intercourse, 

It becomes then an object of interest and importance to us to trace 
its history from its rude beginnings to its present highly-cultivated 
state. It is interesting as connected with our literature, with the his- 
tory of our mother country and the nations which have inhabited it, 
and with the general history of civilization. To assist us in our re- 
searches, we have not only the ancient and modern authors, with their 
descriptions of the people who have exerted an influence on its forma- 
tion, (for their accounts are imperfect, and alone would give us but little 
knowledge,) but we have also the works of those modern philosophers 
who, by making the affinities of languages the object of their study, 
have thrown a light upon the history of times so ancient as to have left 
no written record. 

It will, perhaps, render the succeeding account plainer and easier to 
be understood, if we should give, in the commencement, the theory 
which is now generally adopted by the learned, as to the manner in 
which Europe was originally peopled. 

All profane history and tradition point to the East and to Asia as 
the great source of European population, and thus confirm the state- 
ment made in the sacred Scriptures. 

[t is supposed that the ancestors of the people who inhabit the mid- 
dle and western part of Europe came from Asia, in two great emigra- 
tions. At the very earliest dawn of history, we find the most western coun- 
tries —Great Britain, Ireland, and Gaul, or modern France,—inhabited 
by a number of tribes resembling cach other, in language, manners, and 
religion, called Cimmerians and Celts, (Kelts,) who are comprehended 
together by historians under the general name of Celts.* These com- 
posed the first great emigration, called the Celtic, the precise time of 
which is, of course, unknown. The people of this emigration were 
pushed forward by the pressure of the second emigration upon their 
rear, and were finally expelled by them from many of the countries 
they occupied. The only present remains of this Celtic race are to be 
found in Wales, Ireland, the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, 
and in Armorica or Brittany, a province of France. 

But by far the greater part of the present population of Europe is 
attributed to a second great Asiatic emigration, commonly called the 
Gothic, which, beginning to move from Asia several centuries before 
the Christian era,t had, in the time of Julius Cesar, (50 B. C.,) got so 
far west as to occupy modern Germany, Holland, and the north-west 
of Europe. About two centuries after Christ, the people of this Gothic 
race began to encroach upon the limits of the Roman empire; they 
warred with it unceasingly, and in the course of a few centuries more, 
they had overrun many of its finest provinces. The Celtic race and 
the Roman power succumbed before them. 

The population of Russia and the eastern part of Europe is attrib- 


* See Anthon, articles Celte, Gallia, Pelasgi, Gracia, &c. Turner, Anglo-Saxons, 
vol. 1. p. 2, says that Dr. Perey was the first who traced the difference between the Celtic 
and Gothic tribes. ; 

f Turner, 1.96, 98. Tacitus says the name of Germans was a recent name, Germ. *. 
Turner, 1, 121. 
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uted toa third and separate emigration, called the Sclavonic or Sar- 
malian. 

A great part of the population, language, and civilization, of Greece 
and Italy are supposed to be the result of another emigration, about 
which, however, very little is known except its Eastern origin. Mari- 
time colonies were probably settled on their shores at a very early 
period. 

Such is the theory, the great outlines of which, with some slight dif- 
ference as to particulars, are now generally agreed to by the learned. [tis 
founded upon a collection and comparison of the scanty notices which 
are to be found in the ancient writers relating to this subject of the 
origin of nations ; and what is perhaps still better evidence, upon a 
study of all the different languages of ancient and modern Europe, 
tracing them back to their roots or oldest state, comparing them one 
with another, and observing the affinities or relations existing among 
them. 

Besides the languages and races we have already mentioned, there is 
the Basque language, spoken by the Biscayans, Navarrese, and inhabit- 
ants of the Western Pyrenees, both in France and Spain, which is 
considered by many who have examined it to have no affinity to any 
other known language. ‘They are supposed to be the descendants of 
the old Iberi, who occupied Spain before the Celts entered it. They 
must be a different race from the Celts, or climate and country, or oth- 
er circumstances, may have operated upon them, during two thousand 
years, to have produced their present state.* 

We will now give a brief summary of the early history of England, 
which, although familiar to many, is necessary to a complete view of 
the subject. 

The earliest information we have concerning Great Britain, upon 
which any dependence can be placed, is from the writings of Julius 
Cwsar, the Roman general, about half a century before Christ. The 
merchants of Tyre and Carthage had undoubtedly visited the island 
much earlier, but commercial jealousy kept them from divulging what- 
ever they may have known about it. 

In the time of Cesar, we find the south part of the island, or Eng- 
land, peopled by a collection of tribes who have been called Cymrit or 
Bretons; the north part inhabited by tribes, no doubt, of the same race 
with those of the south, but differing from them in some things. 

This population had doubtless proceeded from the neighboring coun- 
try of Gaul, (now France.) The most southern tribes had probably 
passed over earliest, and had been driven westward and northward by 
other tribes following behind them. From the account of Cvesar, it ap- 
pears, that several tribes of the Belge, a people of Gaul, but who are 
supposed to be of Gothic or Germanic origin,{ had ‘then very recently 
passed over and taken possession of the British shores ; but the people 
of the interior of the island had been there so long that there was no 
tradition of their emigration, and they were said to be “ natos im insu- 
la,” § [born in the island.] 

That the ancient Bretons and Gauls were kindred nations, and of the 


* The Basque gave names to many of the mountains and rivers of Spain. 
+ Pronounced Kumri. Turner, 1. 34. t Cesar, Bel. Gal. 2. 4. 
§ Ibid. 5. 12; also 2. 4, and 3. 9 
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Celtic race, is universally admitted. They were alike im their habits. 
their languave.* and their religion. Their clothing was skins. The 
people of the interior subsisted principally on milk and flesh, and 
planted but little. But agriculture was probably somewhat attended 
to on the coast, and in after-times considerably throughout the island.t 
The pe ople of Cantium, (now Kent,) are described as being the most 
civilized.§ They used pieces of iron and copper for money.|| 

The re : eee of the ancient Bretons and Gauls is celebrated under 
the name of Druidism. ‘Their priests, or Druids, were at the head of 
civil as well as religious aflairs. They possessed all the knowledge of 
these nations, but committed nothing to writing, trusting entirely to 
memory. ‘l'wenty years were spent in the education of those who 
wished to be admitted into this sacred order, and this time was occu- 
pied in learning a great number of verses, in which their knowledge 
was imbodied. ‘They had a regular system of sacrifices, occasionally 
immolating even human beings. ‘They decided all civil controversies 
among the people, and for those who would not willingly submit to 
their decision, they used a species of punishment very similar to the 
Jewish and Roman Catholic excommunication. ‘They interdicted the 
offender from the right of sacrifice. He was then considered accursed, 
his presence avoided by all, and he was completely outlawed and un- 
protects «l by society. They believed in the immortality of the soul, 
which they taught in the doctrine of metempsychosis, or transmigration 
of souls. They adored several deities, but w orshipped one as superior 
to the rest. It has been asserted that they adored the Supreme Being 
in the shape of an oak, or that they adored the oak as the emblem of 
the Supreme Being; but this is probably a mistake arising from the cir- 
cumstance of their performing their worship in the open air, under the 
trees. "Their whole system of religion is generally considered to be of 
Mastern origin, and resembles the Hindoo in some of its features. The 
chief seat or principal school of the Druids was in Great Britain. - 

All these things are interesting as connected with the character of 
the people, which, of course, will have an influence on their language. 

The Celtic people of Gaul, (and very probably those of Britain also.) 
used the Greek letters, whenever it was necessary to commit any thing 
to writing. [tis supposed they must have learned these from the peo- 
ple of Massilia, (now Marseilles,) which was a colony very early found- 
ca by the Greeks, and attained considerable political importance. In 
the aze of Atgustus, it was highly distinguished for its cultivation of 
literature and its schools of learning.** 

The Bretons are described by the Roman historian Tacitus as being 
rutile, red-haired ; t+ and the whole Celtic race, of which the Bretons 
were a part, are said to have been fair-haired, (and inclining to a red- 
yellow, or chestnut color,) and they made use of a coloring matter to 


_* Tac. Agricola, 11, 12, 21. Ces, Bel. Gal. 1.1. Their buildings resembled those of 
Gaul. Crs. Bel. Gal. 5. 12 and 14. 
t Ces. Bel. Gal. 5. 14, 


Britain attorwards furnished large supplies of corn for the Roman armies. 


§ Cws. Bel. Gal. 5. 14 || Idem, 5. 12. 
* Cos. Bel. Gal. lb. 6. ch. 12, 13, 16. Logan’s Scottish Gael, 12, 13. The Druid 
worship remained in Art morica in Pag ith century. Turner, 3. 573. 


es Bel. Gal. 1.475 5. 46. Turner, 1.49. Tac. Annals, LL—13, 14. Turners 
Eneland, 5 i wv, @ Hote Pech Mee authors. 
'! Agricola, ir 
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make it more so. They are described as blue-eyed, and of fair or clear 
and white complexions.* 

A. C. 55, Julius Caesar, who then commanded the Roman armies 
engaged in the conquest of Gaul, on the pretence that the Bretons had 
furnished assistance to his enemies in Gaul,+ and probably , also, ambi- 
tious of being the first to carry the Roman arms into this then almost 
unknown country, made a military expedition into Britain. Tle made 
another the following year, had numerous battles with the inhabitants, 
and some of them temporarily submitted to him. But his invasion 
produced no permanent effect.{ Previous to making these expeditions, 
Casar obtained all the knowledge of the island he could from the 
Gauls, and from the traders of different nations,§ and the information 
thus collected, with the result of his own observations, is imbodied and 
handed down to us in his history of his wars in Gaul. 

Alter the invasion of Julius Caesar, Britain remained unmolested by 
the Romans for nearly a century. Caligula threatened an invasion, but 
none was seriously attempted until A. D. 43, when, in the time of the 
emperor Claudius, a Roman army was sent over, and gained a number 
of victories ; and Claudius repaired there in person, and received the 
submission of a number of tribes in the south-east part of the island. 
A.D. 50 and 59, they extended their conquests further north, and so it 
went on, until, in the time of the emperor Domitian, his general Agricola 
finally established the Roman power over the Bretons, and, in the year of 
our Lord 81, built a line of forts from the Frith of Forth to the ( ‘lyde, asa 
protection against the barbarians of the north. A. D. 209, Severus built 
a rampart or wall across the island, from the Tyne to the Solway, for 
the same purpose.|| ‘The onan continued masters of Engk and until 
the beginning of the fifth century, (about A. D. 409,) when they were 
obliged, by troubles in other parts of their immense empire, to withdraw 
their troops for defence nearer home.{ 

The Romans were thus masters of England, (including Wales,) for 
more than three centuries. In this time they had introduced among 
the higher classes of the Bretons the manners, civilization, and Juxu- 
nes, of Rome. They also gave them their laws and municipal institu- 
tions.** ‘There is no doubt but that the principal men among them 
must also have been familiar with the Roman language ; but it probably 
never became so prevalent among the mass of the people as to produce 
uch effect upon their ancient spoken language. The Roman tongue 
would be best understood and most used in the south-east of the island, 
hearest to their province of Gaul, and in the north of England, where 
the Roman armies were continually fighting against the Picts and the 
Scots. But if it had prevailed so extensively as to have essentially 
alfected the speech of the great body of the people, the consequences 





* Logan, 83. 865, Pliny, 98.12; and Martial, 8. 33. 

* Ces. Bel. Gal. 3. 9—4. 20. Suetonius, (Life of Julius Cwsar, 47,) says, however, 
Csar had another pion ,—the obtaining of pearls, the fishery of which abounded in 
I tain. Tae. Agric 72 

> Cos. Bel, Gal. Books 5 and 6. § Idem, 4. 20. \| Tac. Agric. 

Time of their withdrawal differently stated. See Hume. Anthon, article “ie e-0 
1 Chronolos gy. Gibbon,ch. 31, quotes Procopius. Bosworth, following Turner's Histo- 
of the Anzlo-Saxons. says A. D. 409. Turner, 1. 172, 176, 179, says the Roman lo. 
ions were called away about A. D. 402, to fight the Goths. After that they probably 
_ irne ‘d, but left finally between 406 and 409. He examines all the authorities 
* Turner, 1. 189. The Bretons probably used Roman letters. Turner, 3 539. 
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would probably be to be seen at this day, even in the language of the 
modern Welsh, who are the genuine descendants of the ancient Bre- 
tons. But the Welsh language ts said to be comparatively free from 
Roman intermixture.* 

By the departure of the Romans, the Bretons were left their own 
masters. But during their long subjection, they had become used to 
the arts of peace, and unfitted for war. Besides, the strength of the 
people, the youthful and enterprising, had been enlisted, and led away 
to jein the armies and fight the battles of Rome in foreign countries, 
thus rendering them still weaker at home. But, worse than all, their 
own internal dissensions made them an easy prey to their enemies.t 
They were now attacked by the barbarians who inhabited the north 
part of the island, and who had never submitted to the power of 
Rome, nor partaken of its civilization. 

Deserted by the Romans, the Bretons invited Hengist and Horsa, 
chiefs of the Jutes, who inhabited Jutland, and who had either acci- 
dentally or for plunder landed, with their followers, on the shores of the 
island, to assist them against their northern enemies. With their help 
they conquered ; but their new allies were not easily got rid of. Incited 
by love of adventure and of conquest, they soon became the enemies 
of the Bretons. Great numbers of the Jutes and Angles,j—two of 
many tribes which went under the general name of Saxvons,—came over, 
and they reduced one portion of the island after another, until, in the 
course of the sixth century, they had conquered the whole of modern 
Mugland, and a portion of the south of Scotland, and established there 
seven or eight kingdoms, commonly called the Saxon Hejtarchy or 
Octarchy. 

As the Saxon conquest was gradual, it is probable that numbers of 
the Bretons were incorporated among them by being reduced to servi- 
tude, or otherwise. But the greater part were expelled from the 
country, and were driven into Wales, Cornwall, and into Brittany, in 
France.§ In Wales, part of Cumberland, and in Brittany, dialects 
of the old Breton or Celtic tongue still remain ; and it has been ex- 
tinct in Cornwall but a few years. Although slow, therefore, the con- 
quest was so complete that the modern English language is very little 
indebted to the old Breton. The names of many mountains, rivers, 
and places in England, however, are still Celtic : and this is probably 
owing to the circumstance that the conquest was a gradual one. 

The foreigners who had now subdued England were principally of 
the tribe of Angles, which was a part of the Saxon nation in Germany. 
Irom the union of these two names. the new people were called Anglo- 
Savons. And from their name, (Angles-Land,) also came the present 
name of Enegland.|| The name of Saxon itself,||_ is supposed to have 


_, Pac. Agric. Observations on the changes the Welsh language has undergone. 
Murner, 3. 617. Turner, (Hist. of England, 5. 420),) says, there are many Latin words 
with Welsh terminations to be found in the Welsh language. The Welsh were never 4 
learned people. cilities 

t Turner, 1. 1£2. 

: a Angles inhabited the duchy of Sleswic. Turner, 1. 150. 

§ Furner, 3.073. Brittany was before then peopled by a remnant of the old Celtic 
peyple of Gaul. The old British remains, also, in a small ‘district of Cumberland. Tur 
ner’s England, 5, 420, 


, ~ T - - cule 
|| Bosworth, 37, Turner, 1. 100,207. A very probable definition of the name of 54.10% 


co ie * t eed > } - . : ° 
is from asword they used peculiar to them. Turner says the Saxons had been in Arme 
tia, and this may account for some Persian roots in the Saxon language. 
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been derived from Sakai-suna, meaning sons of the Sacae, one of the 
Germanic tribes. 

‘They are considered by historians to have been a part of the second 
creat Asiatic emigration, commonly called the Gothic, (as the first is 
called the Celtic.) This emigration is the source of most of the people 
and languages of Western Europe,—English, Dutch, German, Swiss, 
Icelandic, Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish. 

These people, sometimes called Goths, sometimes Scythians, and a 
part of them, in later times, called Germans, are supposed to have en- 
tered Kurope from Asia about B. C. 680 ;* and, in the time of Julius 
Cwsar, a portion of them had advanced so far westward as to occupy 
modern Germany, adjacent to Gaul. The Goths or Germans differed 
but little from the Gauls in manners,t as they were alike bar- 
barous. But they differed from each other in language ;{ and in reli- 
gion the difference was still more striking. The religion of Celtic 
Gaul was, as we have described it, a religion of priests and sacrifices, 
teaching the doctrine of transmigration, and worshipping a number of 
deities. ‘The Germans, on the contrary, had no order of priests, and 
no system of sacrifices ; and in the time of Cvesar, it is said they adored 
only visible deities, such as the sun, moon, and fire.§ 

Tacitus describes the Germans as being remarkably alike in their 
persons and manners, and free from admixture of other nations,—truces 
et cerulet oculi, [cruel, having blue eyes,]—rutile coma,|| {red-haired.] 
And among the descendants of these people at the present day, the 
Danes are said to be red and yellow-haired, the Swedes flaxen- 
haired, &e. 

The German nations subsisted, as before observed, mostly by their 
flocks and hunting, and but partially by agriculture. ‘Those.of them 
bordering on the sea, as the Saxons did, had another resource for ob- 
taining both food and glory,—by plundering expeditions into the mari- 
time territories of other nations, which we in our time should denomi- 
nate freebooting or piracy.4] 

Of all the nations with whom we are concerned in our present 
inquiry, the Anglo-Saxons are the most important. The great body 
of our ordinary spoken language is Anglo-Saxon, as, for instance, of 
fifty-eight words, which compose the Lord’s Prayer, only three are of 
a diilerent derivation. 

Ever since the period of their conquest they have constituted the 
great bulk of the population of England. They were the ruling power 
in it for more than four centuries. Barbarous as they were, they must 
have derived great advantages from the Roman arts and civilization, 
which existed among the Bretons. And the introduction of Christian- 
ity among them, which took place about A. D. 600,** would tend to 
control their fierce passions, soften their mauners, and spread among 
them the learning of other lands. 

The Saxons, although divided into many kingdoms, yet acknowl- 





" Turner, 1. 96, 98. + Ces. Bel. Gal. 6. 21. t Idem, 1. 47. 

§ Idem, 6. 20. As to religion of ancient Scythians, Turner, 1. 102, quotes Herod. Mel- 
pom. 5% As to the religion of the Saxons at the time of their invasion, see Turner, 1.21". 
Germania, 4. Description of persons of Saxons, Turner, 1. 206. - 

' Bosworth, Preface. Cas. Bel. Gal. 6.21. Turner, 1. 446. The first expedition of 
the Saxons against the British shores was as early as A. D. 368. Turner, I. lov. 

** Turner, 1. 334. 
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edged a sort of superiority in one of their kings over the rest, for certain 
purposes; and from this beginning resulted their union into one state, 
This is commonly supposed to have been brought about by Egbert, 
A. D. 827; and from his time until A. D. 1066,—more than two cen- 
turies,—with a short interval, the Saxon sovereigns ruled over all Ene- 
land. 

In this short interval of about twenty-five years, the country was 
governed by Danish sovereigns. The Danes were a northern maritime 
race, and, like all their neighbors, were expert in navigation, and ad- 
dicted to plundering. They first landed in England, A. I). 787.* 
A.D. 851. they first wintered there, and made the isles of Thanet and 
Shepey their head-quarters for several years. ‘Their inroads were con- 
tinned until, in 875, they had almost entirely subdued England.+ 

About A. D. S80, the Anglo-Saxons, under Alfred, regained the 
superiority ; but they compromised their difficulties with the Danes by 
vielding up to them, for places of settlement, the kingdoms of Kast 
Anglia and Northumberland, which had been almost depopulated by 
their invasions. The kingdom of Northumberland included the pres- 
ent county of that name, the bishopric of Durham, Lancashire, most 
of Yorkshire, and a part of the south of Scotland. The kingdom of 
Mast Anglia included the present counties of Cambridge, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk. Here the Danes settled, but not quietly ;—there was no per- 
manent peace. Insurrections and invasions continued until A. D. 
1017, when Canute the Dane became king of England. They main- 
tained the supremacy for twenty-four years, until 1041, when, bya 
peaceable revolution, on the death of one of the Danish kings, leaving 
no one of his family near at hand to be ready to succeed him, the 
Saxon lime was restored in the person of Edward the Confessor, and 
the Danes, (excepting the soldicrs,) remained in the country, and 
quietly submitted. 

The impression produced on the spoken language by these Danish 
conquests was very considerable. If they had been a_ strictly foreign 
nation, the effect would be more apparent than it is. But they were a 
branch of the same great Gothic family to which the Saxons them- 
selves belonged, and spoke a dialect which, although different from the 
saxon, was yet akin to it. It is said that in A. D. 979, in the time 
of King Ethelred, the Saxons and Scandinavians might converse to 
ecther without knowing each other to be foreigners. 7 

In the north of England, where they were settled by Alfred ina 
iiass, it is said that the effect of the Danish invasion is still to be traced 
in the language used there. In the other parts of the kingdom, the 
Danes were incorporated among the Anglo-Saxons, and the effect 
would not be so perceptible. 


[To be continued. ] 
* Turner, 1. 428. 459, 483. 
7 Was not only the Danes proper, but the Scandinavians generally. 
ne here were so many dialects in England itself, that a mere difference of 
diaicet did not prove a man to be a foreioner. 
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